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LUCY ALLYNNE. 


A tale—in four chapters—CiaPrtTEer 
: i 


| 8 
Say where beneath secluded bowers, 
Rejoicing in their early bloom, 
The violets scatter their perfume 
3efore the queen of flowers ? 
Spring-time, maiden, fades away, 


Violets wither and decay. 











y Say where be then the roses now, 
Which once the smiling valleys bore ; 
? That shepherds in their bosom wore, 
And lasses on their brow ? 
= Summer, maiden, passes bye, 
oa Flowers decay and roses die. 
J. IIT. 
Je Then tell me now the secret grove, 
0. Where sweetly over streamlets flowing ; 
se Through mossy banks, tall flowers are growin.g 
id Above the waves they love? 
he Autumn’s sun has fiercely shone 
li- Flowers and streamlet, both are yone. 
iat 
" IV. 
a Say, where is he whose music sweet, 
Resounding through each sylvan bower, 
-_ Could give to all their chiefest power, 
: To flower,—and shade—and rivulet ? 
Maiden, each his turn will have, 
xa- He is in the silent crave. 
eld From an old French sone. 
- As our friend Mostyn terminated his 
; race he found himself opposite an extreme- 
‘ail ly pretty girl: who holding up, by the cor- 
or ners an apron full of nuts, stepped lightly 
‘ : 


back, and blushing and laughing, made the 
best of the matter that she could. Mostyn. 


too, felt that the affair was ridiculous, and, 
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er 


having givenalarm. As he turned to with- 
yonng officer heard tittering 
| voices answering each other from the re- 
| cesses of the copse, and found himself in 
the predicament of Rhoderic Dhu, each 
bush produced its bonnet. In a moment 
Alice appeared: and it was pleasing to see 
with what fondness they met. There was 
busy work, too, among the other girls ; such 


0 


| slightly blushing, expressed his fear of 
| 
| 


draw, the 


rowing of pins, and fixing, as our Vir- 
ginia ladies have it, in the green toilets of 
the wood. 

As they walked towards home, Mostyn 
explained to his sister, the reason of his 
sudden appearance; the order for quaran- 
tine, was removed it appeared, a few days 
after their arrival; and Lieutenant Mostyn 
having been ordered to repair immediately 
to the Admiralty, with dispatches from Sir 
C. Cotton, had determined to take the fa- 
inily by surprise on his return. 

He did not forget to make particular in- 
quiries for the young lady to whom he had 
so unceremoniously introduced himself. 
But Lucy, though considered as much an 
inmate of the private parlour, as Alice, 
seemed scarcely to venture, after Mostyn’s 
arrival, beyond the limits of the school. 
The young sailor soon heard enough to 
excite his interest, and to convince him that 
the beauty of the face was, in this instance, 
an index of the goodness of the heart. 

In the fulness of her confidence, Lucy 
had imparted to her bosom friend, the 
cherished scheme of assisting her mother ; 
Alice betrayed the matter to Henry, as a 
subject of ridicule, and was surprised to 
find that he did not regard it in the same 
licht. 

But we must now make a long hiatus in 
our story, which, the imagination of the 








reader will supply. 
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He must imagine Lucy becoming every 
day more beautiful and interesting ;_ re- 
taining just enough of the simplicity which 
her early education had given, to render 
her graceful manners, and good sense, more 
conspicuous. 

He -must imagine Lieutenant Mostyn, 
hitherto the most exact of men on points 
of duty, the last to leave, and the first to 
return to his ship ; reversing these matters, 
and venturing home more frequently than 
prudence permitted. 

He must imagine the girls, setting the 
caps at so smart a beaux, and setting them 
in vain; whilst Lucy, her heart pulling one 
way, and her honest pride the other, yet 
kept steadily in view, that, Henry was the 
hope of a family remarkable for ambition ; 
and she, a poor destitute orphan, indebted 
to Mrs. Mostyn for many kindnesses. 

Every day during this interval,some new, 
and amiable trait exhibited itself in Lucy’s 
character, some new occurrence appeared 
to make her yet more interesting. At one 
time it was her purse which she shared with 
the poor, at another, the ticket to a ball 
which she resigned to some younger girl. 
These, and a hundred other anecdotes of 
the same kind, reached Mostyn’s_ ear, 
through the young children in the school, 
by whom both he and Lucy were adored. 

Neither was fortune less favorable to 
Mostyn; a bold and manly fellow, whose 
hazardous duty was often performed al- 
most under the eyes of Lucy, he did not 
fail to exhibit proofs of coolness, activity 
and daring. Other traits, too, were not 
wanting. The boatswain who accompe- 
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meeting increased their slight acquaintance 
and shortly afterwards Lieutenant Murray 
became a visitor at the house. 

Nearly a twelvemonth had elapsed since, 
the first meeting of Lucy and Mostyn when 
the incident which we have now to detail, 
occurred. 'They were walking with Alice 
and Lieutenant Murray, in the neighbour- 
hood of Carisbrooke, and under the walls 
of the castle where the cruel policy of 
Cromwell detained his reyal captive, until 
a more fitting opportunity presented itself 
of bringing him to the block. The win- 
dow by which Charles endeavoured to es- 
cape is still seen, and is nearly all of his 
immediate prison that remains entire. The 
castle is a venerable edifice, one tower, es- 
pecially overgrown with moss and ivy, and 
surmounted with bushes, presents a striking 
effect. 

The view from this eminence, where the 
“air nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
unto our gentle senses,” is peculiarly pleas- 
ing. On oneside, the prospect is bounded 
by high and extensive downs, upon the 
sides of which are scattered farms, whose 
provisions for defence remind us that the 
British fleet was not formerly large enough 
to protect theremote parts of the coast from 
the insults of privateers. The mind re- 
verts to the picture of the peaceful shep- 
herd, aroused from slumber by some fierce 
party of marauders ; to the midnight strug- 
gle and scene of violence. Nothing can 
be in more complete contrast with such a 
picture, than the scenery on the other sides 
of the castle. We have here a prospect of 


| the most cultivated beauty ; and beyond, in 


nied Henry from the cutter, was sure to | 


find Lucy passing, accidentally, by the gar- 
den gate, and had always some new in- 


stance to relate of the Lieutenant’s kind- | 


ness and generosity, or of the love which 
the crew bore to him. 

On one of these occasions Mostyn sur- 
prised the fair auditor, with eyes and ears 
so intent upon the tough yarn of the sea- 
man, that she was not aware of Mostyn’s 


presence until he had stood five minutes by | 


her side. 

Having said thus much of Lucy and Mos- 
tyn, we may be permitted to add a word 
concerning our old friend Murray. The 
intelligent reader will, long ago have per- 
ceived, from a conversation between Lucy 
and Alice, that the latter had, designs upon 
this smart voung officer. An accidental 





time of war, a fleet, which, often amount- 
ing to twenty and thirty sail of the line, ex- 
plains why the walls and barrier of defence, 
have fallen into decay. 

The party seated themselves on the 
smooth grass, without the building, and en- 
joyed the beauty of thescene. Lucy busi- 
ly sought, in a little portable portfolio, a 
particular scrap of paper, on which she 
was desirous that Mostyn should sketch a 
prominent object in the scene. She found 
it, and, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
forgot the rules of cautious reserve pre- 
scribed to herself, she raised her timid 
eyes, now, sparkling with animation to 
his: and eager to point out the exact ob- 
jects she wished delineated, assigned their 
places on the paper with her finger. Here 
was to be a steeple, there a cottage, here 










were seen to glisten in the sun. 


the sweet bay, beneath the foliage of whose 
woods, as they kissed the water, the waves | will be safe! 
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* I shall not meet with hopes deaf and— 


But Lucy went on badly with these mat- | nay,—pardon me—you have given me no 


ters, the white finger which was to make 
so clear a disposition of the sketch, got 
sadly embarrassed : it was continuaily 
meeting Mostyn’s in its path; and they 
both langhed, and Lucy blushed. \t 
length she, hurriedly withdrew her hand, 
and, looking up, addressed Alice—but no 
Alice was to be seen—they were alone. 

it was a moment, which, with the dex- 
teritv of two consummate tacticians, Mos- 
tyn had been seeking, and Lucy avoiding 
for a month. 

Her first thought was to follow the path 
by which, Alice must have gone; but as this 
politeness forbad her to do; she drew the 
shawl about her neck, and asking if it was 
not cold, proposed that they should finish 
When Mostyn 


arose, Lucy expressing a desire to see some 


the sketch another day. 


particular prospect, would have struck into 
the path which Alice had taken. But Mos- 
tyn detained her, gently, by the arm. 


“* Wiil Miss Allynue permit me to point | 


out a prospect that may well enga 
whole attention.” 


ge my 

As he said this, he raised his arm, and 
pointed to the sea. Lucy followed the di- 
rection with her eye, and beheld a frigate 
lying at anchor: a small square flag was 
flying from the foremast. 

« You see the ship, which is beyond that 
jutting head of land ?” 

“Yes! there is a signal flying from the 
mast.” 

“[ know that flag too well Miss Al- 
lynne.” 

This was said with a tone of tender me- 
lancholy, which Lucy had never before 
heard him assume. “ Look! they are 
loosening the sails, the gun is fired! | 
must be on board, within an hour Lucy !” 

“ But you will not leave us long,” said 
Lucy; and nothwithstanding she strove to ap- 
pear calm, her voice trembled as she said 
so. 

“Can Miss Allynne be in earnest when | 
she is pleased to express an interest in my 
return? | must ne longer flatter myself that | 
itis so: yetwhy do I dread this summons ? 
not because I am gving where danger 
awaits me,” the tears rushed to Lucy’s 
eyes, “I have met danger unshrinking be- 


hopes”—LLucy trembled like an aspen leaf : 
* Miss Allynne is incapable of deceit. Yet 
why should she continue to repress every 
sign by which | could judge whether my 
attentions are acceptable or displeasing ? 
why for ever avoid me? A few moments, 
and I shall depart where years may elapse 
before | return. Let us be frank with each 
other, Miss Allynne! need [ point out to 


} 


you, What every body has long known, the 





object, that, at the peril of iny reputation as 
an oOliicer, has led me here? Need I say 
| have hazarded disgrace, beneath which 
life would be a burthen to me, that I might 
look but for a moment, on the object I 
loved; that I might dispel doubts which 
occasioned insupportable pain, that [might 
know if my atkections—Oh Lucy—Lucy 
tell me at least my fate, it cannot exceed 
this dreadful uncertainty.” 

Lucy blushed, and trembled, and put her 
| handkerchief to her eyes, not from affecta- 
tion, for they were streaming like two lit- 
tle fountains. 

~ Dear Lucy!” said Mostyn, taking the 
hand which was neither refused nor grant- 
ing, * do you persist in this cruel silence ?? 

Lucy was alternately pale and red, but 
she was still silent. 

*+ Miss Allynne do I deserve this ?” 

* | aimn,’’—she hesitated a moment, and 
cast her soft blue eyes timidly on the 
ground “| am a poor orphan.” 


Mostyn pressed her hand with ardour; 
“aim not [| too an orphan, no patrimony 
but my commission, and my sword ! would 
Lucy that I could offer you a world.” 

Mostyn had a diamond ring, of much 
value, upon his finger; he took it hastly 
oll and broke it across. Lucy I see my 
sister and that vain soldier coming: there 
is no time for explanation,—this stone !— 
no time could wear it; no change destroy 
its purity—let—that fellow hear again! I 
do not care for privacy, but him! I would 
not have your name breathed on the lips 
of him and his companions. 

“ Dear Lucy !” and he placed the ring 
in Lucy’s hand; she held the pledge as if 
about to return it, but asked with earnest- 
ness. 

* And Mrs. Mostyn ?” 
“ Shall know all that has passed between 
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us.” Let us gain one moment—good 
God! that I must part so quickly from 
you.” 

Lucy thought of her mother, and was yet 
about to defer accepting of this talismanic 
present, so often in the good old times the 
pledge of mutual faith; but Alice and 
Murray were within a few steps—and Mos- 
lyn—she could no longer resist that im- 
ploring look,—she blushed—hesitated— 
turned away her head, but as she did so, 
her hand deposited the jewel within her 
bosom. 

As they walked down the secluded path 
which leads from the hill, a bush of haw- 
thorn hid them a moment from sight, and, 
before Lucy was aware of the intention, 
occurred, that memorable event in a girl’s 
life-—the first kiss. 

When Mostyn returned home he found 
that not a moment was to be lost. Several 
messengers had already been sent to urge 
his instant departure. The family circle 
was assembled, and kissed all around— 
all but Lucy!—IIands were pressed at 
parting, and “God biess you!” heard from 





every lip—from every lip but Lucy’s! the | 
house was vainly searched—time pressed 
—to stay later might have been fatal to 
Mostyn’s reprtation—yet no Lucy! the 
last moment which prudence would have 
dictated had long been passed when Henry 
went hurrying on his way. As he passed 
the corner of the hawthorn hedge, his 
quick ear caught subdued sobs, and his 
quick eye a white handkerchief pressed to 
eyes that wept within the bower ;—he put 
his hand to his lips, and went on his way 
in the fulness of earthly happiness. 

For a day or two after Mostyn’s departs 
ure, Lucy, in fond hope that he would 
soon return, indulged herself in bliss that 
seemed a new existence. She was beloved 
by the only man she could love—affianced 
to him who was sought of so many—the 
first, alike, in the battle or the dance. 
How sweetly the name of Henry Mostyn 
sounded !—the voices of others were as 
music when they mentioned it—she had 
got by heart the Gazettes where it ap- 
peared! that dream of three days was the 
happiness of a life. 

After the departure of her son, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn, who had taken a great affection for 
Lucy, behaved to her with more than 
usual kindness. Was this because Henry 
had spoken of his love? Lucy thought so! 
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—she had written to her mother, and 
could not doubt that indulgent parent 
would leave her affections unfettered. Mrs. 
Mostyn, by one of those coincidences so 
common in life, began several times to ad- 
dress Lucy as on business of much impor- 
tance; then suddenly desisted; at these 
times Lucy’s heart would beat—the objects 
swim around her, her colour come and go, 
in quick succession—but days passed by, 
till fear, at last, began to suggest uncertain 
images of sorrow. i: appeared so strange 
that neither Alice, nor her mother, should 
speak to her of Henry. 

Perhaps romantic girls would have de- 
lighted to find themselves in a situation 
where their sensiblity would have been 
charmingly perplexed between duty and 
love: but Lucy was not one of these ; with 
her “ concealment weighed like sin.” So 
that when Alice dropped a hint one day, 
that Lucy was very anxious, of late, con- 
cerning the winds, she at once avowed the 
reason, acknowledged their love, and with- 
out entering into details that seemed to 


| belong to Henry and herself, told all that 


it was essential for Alice to know. 

‘They weve walking when this conversa- 
tion took place, and Alice, under colour of 
fearing the rain, preposed that they should 
immediately return home. Poor Lucy! 
her dream of happiness was drawing to its 
close. Her walking dress was scarcely 
changed, when Mrs. Mostyn entered the 
chamber ; it was impossible to mistake the 
look of that stern countenance :—we will 
not detail their conversation : it was replete 
with the anger of a haughty and disap- 
pointed mother, with the taunts of a proud 
woman, who well knew how to wring into 
agony the feelings of her writhing victim. 

But worse tortue awaited Lucy’s reflect- 
ions; her own Henry seemed to have de- 
ceived her; he had promised to speak to 
his mother, and this promise had not been 
fulfilled; he had promised, in his last 
whisper, that he would write, on the day 
after his departure, to her he most loved— 
three—, four, days had passed—the family 
had heard twice from him, and not a word 
of Lucy in his letters. This was strarfge but 
Lucy’s belief in Mostyn’s honor did not 
vary for a moment; it had been founded 
on close observation, and was not to be 
shaken by the first doubtful event. 

The night which followed this conversa- 
tion was spent in unceasing tears,—it ap- 
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peared as if day would never break :—at 
the first streaks of the cold gray dawn, 
Lucy arose, and went to the bower 
whence she had seen Mostyn depart. This 
spot seemed sacred to melancholy—she 
saw, in fancy, the image which was en- 
graven on her heart, she saw again, the 
hand which was pressed to those lips—the 
recollection increased her misery. 

During all that day, Alice treated her 
with the most marked contempt. There 
were whisperings in the school, looks of 
derision; and Lucy experiencéd in that 
narrow circle the malignity which is found 
in the world. 

For some time she was undecided what 
course to pursue; she formed resolutions, 
and abandoned them. She kissed a thou- 
sand times the diamond which Henry had 
given her,—and almost fancied, in her 
fondness, that the brilliancy of its rays in- 
creased as ifsto assure her of his unaltered 
love. It was a cruel moment for a young 
girl who had neither home nor friends—she 
was to decide between extreme happiness 
or misery——between love, and her enthusi- 
astic ideas of gratitude and honor. If she 
could have left Mrs. Mostyn’s and gone 
home, her choice would have been less 
difficult, but she had no home——Her mo- 
ther’s situation, was becoming daily more 
unpleasant and precarious. To leave 
school was not to abandon herself alone, 
it was to deprive her mother of all future 
support. Yet how to stay where her ho- 
nor seemed impaired, where she was look- 
ed upon as a hypocrite who had stolen 
away the peace of the family ? she knew 
not how to act. 

Immediately after the conversation with 
Mrs. Mostyn Lucy had written to her mo- 
ther, but remembering, that, in the agita- 
tion of the moment, the letter had not 
been worded with the precision so impor- 
tant a subject required, she dreaded to re- 
ceive an answer. An answer came in 
something more than a week, but in the 
interval the taunts, of Alice had nearly 
driven Lucy mad. 

The answer to both letters arrived at 
once, Lucy hastily tore open the nearest at 
hand, and as if fate had delighted to mock 
this helpless and unoffending creature—it 
expressed the greatest delight at her hap- 
piness, and contained a full approbation of 
her choice. 
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| the letter can I have deserved this blow ?” 

She dared not read the second, her mind 
Was too agitated, she put it in her bosom, 
and went down to her place in the school, 
and tried to study the task which was set, 
and obey the impatient and angry master. 

On the following morning Lucy arose 
early, and with a hurried pace hastened to 
Carisbrooke. In the scenes where she 
had wandered with Mostyn she read the 
dreaded answer. Ifer mother represented 
the impossibility of properly understanding 
Lucy’s unconnected account; but seemed 
to fear that she had been imprudent, and 
expressed the highest confidence in Mrs. 
Mostyn’s honor. It was enongh! Lucy’s 
cup was full! there, in the spot rendered 
memorable by the first kiss, her resolution 
was taken. She lingered for one moment, 
her soft blue eyes swimming with tears, to 
gaze on the prospect so endeared to mem- 
ory; she kissed the sparkling jewel on the 
spot where it had been received; then 
with irregular stens, and the appearance of 
one abstracted from the world, hurried 
home. 





To the reprimand that awaited her, she 
answered with incoherent words, her 
whole energy was bent to one point, there 
was the outward stupor of a mind too 
deeply aroused, “ the genius and the mor- 
tal instruments,” as Shakspeare expresses 
it, were then in council. 

For hours she sat in her chamber en-~ 
deavouring to write four lines which should 
tell Mostyn that her faith was retracted. 
Sheet after sheet committed to the 
flames ; the blank white paper and the 
blotted lines glared on her sight ; midnight 
struck as the task was concluded—the let-: 
ter was—written—directed—sealed—. 


was 


‘* Her little hand could hardly reach the taper 
It trembled as magnetic needles do! 


The work was accomplished, and she 
gave an hysterical laugh, and broke the 
seal that her eyes might never again be- 
hold the fatal motto. 

4 


on derowr est 


rempli.* 

As Lucy slept, the first unbroken sleep 
for fourteen nights, she dreamed that Alice 
entered the room, and was taking the let- 
ter from out her bosom; and that she had 
no power to unclose her eyes more fully, 
or offer further resistance, than, a faint 





* Oh my God! said Lucy as she dropped 


* Aly duty is fulfilled 
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murmur. A burning fever was glowing in 
her veins when she awoke in the morning. 
Alice came, and spoke to her kindly, and 
sat by her side, and gave her the medicine 
which the doctor prescribed; she was 
scarcely alone during the hole day, but 
she formed means to ascertain that the let- 
ter was safe. 

We must now, again, call on the reader’s 
imagination to fill up an interval of more 
than a month. For half that time Lucy re- 
mained confined to her bed; where Alice 
attended her with the apparent friendship 
of former times. As soon her health 
permitted it ; she accompanied the family 
to a small watering place on the south side 
of the island, whe re Mrs. Mostyn went to 
visit a friend, a Mr. Maurice, the father of 
the Werter-like fclioe man whom Lucy 


as 


had met in the Newport coach. ‘The lat- 
ter gentleman they found at home, but 
his father had been called away by an 


unexpected summons, and Mrs. Mosty n,in 
consequence to xok up her residence for a 
few days at the little Inn of Freshwater. 
This place is br ult upon a narrow beac h 
of dark iron sand, hung with cliffs, 
which rise nearly six hundred fect above the 


over 
water’s edge. ‘ 

The pureness of the air upon these ele- 
vated downs assists in disposing the mind 
towards that pleasing calm. which, moun- 
tains by their extended vision and solitude 
induce. Lucy often walked here; she was 
sensible this influenee, mer felt her 
mind more tranquil, and disengaged from 
the world, than that terrible day 
when the sacrifice was first resolved upon. 
in these 


ot 


since 


Alice was often her companion 
rambles ; for as Lucy knew no cause 
which could sufficiently account for Miss 


Mostyn’s pres sent kindness, she attributed 


all that had formerly passed to the influ- 
ence of her stern mo hie. One afternoon, 
as they strolled together, Lucy felt in a 


peculiar degree the tranquil pleasure which 
the of nature seldom fails to ditluse 
over i The sea, reflecting 
the rays of light more than 

al brilliancy. ré mirror 


} 1 
burnished silver. 


be vuty 


a se nsitive 





i ind. 
were iis usu- 

bled a vast 
Wiis olives was produ- 
clouds, 


ser 


hite fleecy 
of meteorologists, which ex- 


eat beicht, rested. below, on 


ced by hneee piles of w 
3 | 

) 
the cumulus 


tending to a ei 


a black cloud that enclosed the whole sea- 
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ocean. Not a ripple broke ‘tn nage 
surface. But towards evening, as Alice 
and Lucy were returning home, a chunge 
had taken place in the appearance of this 
ever varying element; immense undula- 
lations were slow ly rising and falling upon 
the surface of the water, that glowed like 
molten gold. There was no wind, nor 
were the waves of a kind that winds pro- 
duce; they appeared the forerunners of a 
heavy swe I which was, probably, about to 
roll in from the westward; the remains 
perhaps of some tempest that had spent its 
— a hundred leagues from where 
At the close of the day, as the family 
were assembled round the fire, an old 
man, the master of some fishing boats 
belonging to the place, entered the adjoin- 
ing room, perth the water from his hat, 
and with the appearance of one thorough- 
ly wet. As he stood warmiffg his hands, 
a conversation was begun by a weather 
beaten sailor in the ¢ himney corner. 
“ Holla my friend! have you been trying 
how you could swim in your duds ?” 
The old man answered with the delib- 
ration of age, a word dropping out once 
or twice in a minute, ; 
‘0! Pm no way inclinable to swim- 
ming now, but IT could not a been more 


se | 


wetter were | dragged in a dreggi ing net, 
that’s sartain! why as | crept off Vother 
shore there was a bubble of a sea a-run- 
ning enough to fill the old cockle. Jem 


took his hat,—and 1] rowed, and Jem he 
bailed, till it were well nigh two mile.” 

* And never a breath of wind neither ?” 

* Never a cup full, the sheet was a-gib- 
bing to wad fro; but these western swells 
were a-meeting the tide, and they bubbled 
and boiled like a shell in a pot, ‘and were 
carried n’eer-a-way-neither.” 

* It will blow” said the sailor. 

“* {think it will, the old Wolf seemed 
disturbed at something,* she was roaring 
enough to frighten a landsman, and the 
wild geese were all of a clatter, seudding 
home thick and fast, and the porpoises a 
tuinbling in like nothing.’ 

* Its going to blow like h—Il,”’ said the 
sailor, and set quietly in to drinking. He 
was, apparently, not wrong. for shortly af- 

r the wind was heard moaning and whi- 
oe among the stays of a signal staff, 





horizon; it might be compared to a vast 


of e! the glow 


ing 


frame ony encircling 





1k in the neighbourhood 
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with that melancholy sound which ex- 
tended ropes produce when agitated by a 
gale. 

«The old fellow is tuning his fiddle,” 
said the sailor. 

« Aye-aye! it will make all sneer again 
ijn a minute.” 


The wind now began to blow in hurri- 


ed gusts, and the sea broke in thunder 
within a few yards of the house. As Lucy 
rose with the intention of observing this 
magnificent spectacle from the windows 
above, a third person entered the adjoining 
room. 

“Well my hearties,” he began, here ye 
sits as quiet as lambs, when there’s likely 
to be fun stirring !” 

«“ What’s the matter Bill ?” 

« There’sa great black hulk, as big as a 
frigate, trying to claw off the land, when 
the clouds are scampering as fast to shore 
as so’jers to the barracks when the drum 
beats.” 

The whole party rose and began assu- 
ming their dreadnought coats and canvas 
hats with much composure. 

“ Boy!’ said the fisherman, “bid Jem 
get a lantern and the barrow ready ; and 
go and muster all hands at the cove.” 
Lucy was delighted at his provident hu- 
manity. 

“Get you gone you lazy warmint-what 
are you idling here about, when there may 
be somewhat worth picking up ?” 

Lucy and Alice, now stimulated by in- 
tense anxiety, begged permission from Mrs. 
Mostynto go on the beach. As they were 
putting on their pelisses the younger Mr. 
Maurice entered. By his dress, and the 
telescope which he carried in his hand, he 
seemed recently returned from the shore. 
He strongly dissuaded the ladies from go- 
ing there,and by the alarm and agitation of 
his manner impressed them with an idea 
of the terror of the scene. Even to the 
proposition of Alice that they should re- 
move to a room commanding a prospect of 
the sea, he found objections. The singu- 
larity of his manner arrested Lucy’s atten- 
tion, and excited an indefinite feeling of 
alarm. 

Whilst her feelings were thus excited, 
she caught imperfect sounds from the out- 
er yard, that served to increase them ten- 
fold. The Tenedos was certainly men- 
tioned. As she moved in an agitated man- 


, detain her; but pale and terrified, the 

| other females had caught the alarm. 

| * What is all this.’ said Mrs. Mostyn; 

| “ have the poor creatures perished ?” 

| Again Lucy distinctly heard the words 

| T'enedos frigate! Alice heard them too, 

| and shrieking wildly: “ my poor brother !”? 

| she rushed out of the room. Lucy follow- 

| ed her as quickly ; and in a moment, they 

| stood upon the beach, without hats or 

| cloaks, their hair streaming upon the wind. 

| It was a wild scene! the dark clouds 

| threw a gloomy shade over the raging 

ocean, and the vast cliffs against which it 

beat, as against a wall of iron. 

“Twas twilight, for the sunless day went 
down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 

Which, if 
frown 


Of one who hates 


withdrawn, would but disclose the 
us, so the night was shown, 
And dimly darkled o'er their faces pale.” 

Every part of the heavens was dark ex- 
| cept one red, angry, spot in the west, that 
seemed the focus of all the winds that ev- 
er blew. From this spot long lines of 
clouds—grey—black—and red—streamed 
in all directions. So furiously did the 
wind blow, that, as the gusts burst upon 
the surface of the water, they raised the 
fluid in the air; and swept it in continual 
showers upon the beach. 

But neither the fury of the wind, nor 
the tremendous seas, that, bending into 
vaults under which a thousand men might 
have stood—came roaring to the beach, 
could attract Lucy’s attention from the 
vessel. 

This, at the imminent danger of losing 
its masts, and being driven instantly on 
shore, was still lying under courses, and 
double reefed top-sails. Often as some 
huge sea struck the bow, a dark wall of wa- 
ter seemed to rise from out the ocean, and 
ascending higher than the top mast heads 
poured down the foaming deluge upon the 
deck. 

Unable to face the spray which was 
driving upon the beach, Lucy and Alice 
had sheltered themselves behind a project- 
ing wall; where an old Scotch fisherman 
and an Irish sailor were conversing on the 
scene before them. 

« They’!l be sticking their spoons in the 
wall before morning, they’ll be nailed to 


the rocks like a rap to a counther; its but 











ner to the door, Maurice endeavoured to 


an ill sight the best mother’s son of them 



















































































































































































































































































































































340 
will make with their bleething bodies upon 
the beach. 

Lucy whose feelings for Alice were not 
deadened by her own despair—would have 
bid these men speak low; but agony had 
deprived her of utterance. 

* There’s many a tight swimmer among 
the lads”—said the old man. “ Is it swim- 
ming you’d be talking of, when the sea is 
tearing the ould beach afther it’ And 
the rush and roar of the shingles that fol- 
lowed every receding wave seemed Xo give 
credit to the idea. 

The old fisherman kept his eye upon 
the projecting headland and the ship; 
“ steady ! steady ! keep her so quarter mas- 
ter—an the sticks hold.” 

“Speak! tell me !” said Lucy putting 
her hand on the old man’s arm; who was 
too absorbed to perceive it. 

“« An the sticks hold, and the canvas be 
new, she may do yet!” 

“ She may do!” said Lucy, echoing the 


words, and pressing Alice’s hand in an 
agony of hope and fear. 
For some time all were hushed in the 


absorbing interest of the scene; it did in- 
deed appear possible, shouid the masts and 
sails withstand the fury of the tempest, for 
the vessel to clear the enormous promen- 
tory on her lea. 

But the difficulty of the task excited the 
most lively the spectator. 
The least failure, a moments hesitation, 
and they were inevitably dashed upon a 


emotions in 


precipice that rose from the boiling waters 
to the scarcely less But 
no want of either skill or self possession 
wind or 


agitated clouds. 
appeared. Every advantage the 
sea presented, was seized with a readiness 
and dexterity that drew murmurs of ap- 
plause fiom the old man and his compa- 
nions. 

The latter whispered in a subdued tone, 
“ By the soul of mother but its a 
beautifal race ! 

At this moment Alice saw with agony 
the fore-top-sail open, distend, flap violent- 
ly for a moment in the wind, and the next 
stream in ribbands from the yard. Ler 
senses swam, her vision failed her, but ina 
moment she heard the voice of the old 
man sounding like that of an angel of mer- 
cy. 

“ Five minutes ago, it would been down 
to prayers with them, but they are over the 
tail of the shoal eer this.” ~ 


ID 
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“O say they will be safe,” cried Lucy 
rushing with clasped hands before the per- 
son who spoke, but her words were lost in 
the uproar of a sea that burst near them, 
and sent a deluge of water and spray into 
the spot where they were standing. 

The feelings of the party were so vehe- 
mently excited, they scarcely noticed the 
torrent that poured upon them. Lucy con- 
tinued with a beating heart to watch the 
features of the old man, whose keen eyes 
expressed doubt and anxiety. In a_ short 
time he broke silence, with a vehemence 
that he had not before manifested. 

‘Why! d-m-n! can’t the lubbers sail 
near the wind without shaking their sails ? 
They’li be taken a-back by the Lord ! and 
a clear sweep the sea will make of it !” 

“ Sure their putting about,” said the sai- 
lor. 

The old man dropped his hand from be- 
fore his eyes, and shook his head as he said, 
with a melancholy tone. 

“The Lord have mercy 
souls !”? 

"Tis an ill looking scraem that the lads 
will be giving when they sing out for help 
and no help to be had ; and the water a 
bubbling and gugeling in their throats. 
« And what is it we will do with the lobster 
pots, when baiting there’ll be none for a 
twelve month to come ?” 

Lucy did not hear this remark ; her last 
hope had expired. and she stood with glaz- 
ed eyes wildy gazing on the sea; where in 
fancy she seemed to behold the disfigured 
corpse of Mostyn floating upon the waves. 
In this state she was found by Maurice, 
who had ! 


upon their 


been seeking them among the 


} scattered groupes around, 


A moment before Lucy could not have 
been persuaded to leave the beach, but she 
now mechanicaily obeved the request to 
return home, and in a few moments the 
party were again assembled at the Inn. 

Mrs. Mostyn still preserved, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, her stern self-possession. 
\lice was weeping and wringing her hands. 
Isut the silent agony of Lucy, whose grief 
seemed too great for tears, pierced Maurice 
to the heart. Ife knew that Mostyn was 
her lover, and dreaded the effect of the 
terrible spectacle which it seemed certain 
morning would disclose. 

From time to time he visited the beach 
to gather tidings of the vessel; which 
could only be conjectured, for it was now 








After staying on one of these ov- 


) 


night. 
casions longer than usual, he returned 
the agonized family with looks of less di- 


jection. =“ Is there hope??? Said Mrs. 
Mostvn, less able to command her feelings, 
than when certain there was none—* do 





not deceive me Manrice 7” 
“There is yet hope!” he 
Ae 


answered, 
«the tempest is abating 

Lucy sprang from her seat with wild agi- 
tation, and the the 
family were instantly round her. It seem- 


rushed to window ; 
ed certain that the gusts of winds were less 
furious. 

Maurice left them, to gather intelligence 
from below ; but ina short time they again 
heard his step upon the stairs, and hurried 
to meet him; before the door could be 
opened they heard him calling out, breath- 
less with taste and anxiety. 

“Madam! madam!” the wind is veer- 
ing. 

“Maurice? said Mrs. Mostyn falling 
back into a chair, “do not torture me! is 
this certain ?? 

“ God is my witness that T have spoken 
truth !”’ i 
how upon the beach, and he assures me 
that should the flaw last ten minutes they 
are safe. 

“My God!” said the tortured mother, 
“bear with me in this trial !”’ 


Maurice, who had charged : 


Ais’ 6 
the Lieutenant of the station Is 


i.man, in the 
yard below, to examine, and report to him, 
if the flaw yet held, now stood at the win- 
dow, with the watch in his hand to tell 
them when the dreadful period has elapsed. 

“[t holds yet sir!? said the 


! 
be iow. 


man from 
Lucy’s eyes saw but one object, it 
was the olittering hand that cr 
the dial: she heard not the d 
roar of the sea, that shook to its founda- 
tions the house wherein they stood ; there 





vled upon 


afening 


vas a dull heavy sound—more terrible 
than the voice of death, it was the slow re- 
cord of the moments, the ticking of that 
watch that fell like drops upon the naked 
brain. 

Lucy was too intensely agitated to be 
ableto reason—she had heard the fiat—ten 
ininutes and Mostyn would be safe; she 
watched every second—one two three— 
she had the whole score in her mind, and 
when the last sounded, would have fallen 
senseless ; but an instant of happiness that 
would almost have repaid the misery by 
which it was purchased. 
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Nine minutes, nine and a half. “The 
wind still holds sir.” 

The hoarse voice of the man had hardly 
burst of light filled the 
deep heavy roar arose 
and was repeated in 
echoes from the cliffs, whose wild sounds 
calling from rock to rock, seemed like the 
* God of mercy! she 
has struck !” said Maurice, and the watch 
fell from his hands. 

Lucy rushed to the beach, her dishrev- 
elled the wind—her 
look that of absorbing—hopeless agony. 
Another flash lit up the horizon with its 
red ! the dark hull—the 


whe na 


presently a 


ceased, 
roorn ; 


above the tempest 


mockery of demons. 


hair streaming on 


| 
flame—she saw 
shattered masts—the waves that rushed in 
white foam over the vessel—* the groupes 
—the hopeless gro ipes of men.’ 

rhe lines, with their fatal foreboding 





; came untasked to her memory——but at this 


moment the man whom we have mention- 
ed as owner of some fishing boats came 
with his gang upon the beach. 

“ Be stirring—be stirring lads—leave the 
cumbersome geer to the sodier men, they’ll 
be down bayonet in hand [ warrant—up 
with the light of hand, purses and eppelits. 
None of your pursers geer, cambric and 
lace—There’s the lad Mostyn wears duds 
will be suiting ye George toa hair. 7’T is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good ! 
Folks must live when others die.”’ 

Lucy had heard that men have been 
known to leave the temple of their God 
and hasten to the scene of shipwreck——not 
to assist the helpless creatures who strug- 


gled in the waves, but to plunge their 


knives in the still breathing bodies, which 


| him! 


| 


even the waves had spared. This thought 
flashed upon her whirling senses—she saw 
the human demons around her, she heard 
them mention Mostyn’s death—and rush- 
ing into the groupe—with clasped hands 
and a wild imploring look—she just faint- 
ly murmured, “+ Don’t !—don’t !—murder 
!? and fell senseless on the beach. 
PZ. 


END OF CHAPTER III. 


PETER STUYVESANT. 








The history of New York, from the be- 
ginning of the world tothe end ofthe Dutch 
Dynasty, is declared, in the title page, to 
be “the only authentic history of the 
times that ever hath been published.” 
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Yet notwithstanding this deelaration of 
the industrious and truth-searching Die- 
drich Knickerbocker, there are persons 
to be met with, who, having read of his 
* veracious legend” somewhat more than 
the title page, will affirm that be its merits 
what they may, authenticity is not en- 
tiled to hold any place amongst them. 
Such persons will boldly maintain, that 
“the unutterable ponderings of Walter 
the Doubter, the “ Disastrous projects of 
William the Testy and chivalric achieve- 
ments of Peter “ the headstrong” are the 
ponderings, projects and achievements of 
persons who never existed; and the 
“many surprising and curious matters, 
that are narrated,” they will take upon 
themselves to say, have no foundation 
except in the imagination of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Although it may be admitted, that the 
opinions which have been alluded to are 
not altogether groundless, yetit is believed 
that they cannot be sustained to the ex- 
tent that they go. It is not proper to 
regard Kuickerbocker solely in the light 
of an amusing fiction. More of the 
statements it contains are founded on 
facts than is generally supposed—facts, it 
is true, of an obscure nature aud not ex- 
tensively known. 

Of the three Dutch Governors, scarce- 
ly any one had ever heard, belore the 
publication of the book. Nevertheless 1 
am firmly persuaded, that these were not 
ideal persons but inade of real flesh and 
blood. This remark leads to a particu- 
lar notice of the illustrious personage 
whose name is prefixed to this arti- 
cle. It is placed beyond a doubt, that 
he existed; and, furthermore, it is cer- 
tain that he lived at the time stated by 
Knickerbocker. 

The writer of this article has lately 
had under his inspection some ancient 
records in the office of the general court 
of Richmond, which shew that as early as 
1649, Peter Stuyvesant, governor gen- 
eral of New Netherlands, was in corres- 
pondence with Sir William Berkely, then 
governor of Virginia ; and the correspon- 
dence continued so late as the 29th, of 
January 1664. According to Knicker- 








bocker, Governer Stuyvesant was inau- 
gurated on the 29th. of May 1647, and 
his administration terminated with the 
surrender of New Amsterdam to the Bri- 
ush forces in 1664. 

We are told the good people of Nieuw- 
Nederlands had so high an opinion of the 
independent mind and vigorous intellects 
of Peter Stuyvesant, that they universal- 
ly called him Hard-koppig Piet or Pe- 
ter the headstrong. He is described 
“as a tough, sturdy, valiant, weather- 
beaten, imettlesome, obstinate, leathern 
sided, lion-hearted, generous-spirited old 
fellow.” Ifthe papers which I have seen, 
from under the hand of the valiant Peter 
and others relating to the same subject, 
could be published, the opinion would 
probably be deduced that in some of the 
particulars above mentioned he is not ve- 
ry inaccurately described. 

A few remarks will now be offered ex- 
planatory of the true charaeter of Knick- 
erbocker. No one, speaking seriously, 
would say, that it was entitled to the 
name of history. Yet it is not entirely 
fictitious. Much that it contains is found- 
ed on fact, and much more upon the tra- 
ditions of the country. 

Perhaps afier this, it may be thought 
inconsistent to give the author credit for 
originality and award to him the high 
»yraise of inventive genius. But I appre- 
head it is not so. Though the matters 


narrated are many of them founded on 


fact, it has been truly said by a discern- 
ing eritic, that the conception of the plan 
is entirely original. The fund of real 
history is mean and trifling; and it is 
“dressed up in a garb of fictitious and 
burlesque gravity.” Other works of sa- 
iire have effected their object “by pre- 
senting real events and characters of dig- 
nity and importance in low and ludicrous 
shapes.” ‘The plan of this is just the re- 
verse. Trifling events and characters ol 
comparatively little importance are  pre- 
sented with the utmost dignity, and, in 
tle most imposing manner. The effect 
which would follow such a cause is per- 
fecily obvious. This effect is greatly 
heightened by the addition of ludicrous 
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circumstances when they can be brouglit ; south and 


into action. 

In bringing Peter Stuyvesant to notice, 
at this time, more has been said of * the 
history of New York” than was intended. 
In doing this, some useless commendation 
has been passed upon it. 
of the work and that of the author are 


The reputation 


both so firmly fixed, that neither can be | 


aided by any praise from the writer of 
How truly erati- 
fying to Mr. Irving must have been the 
expression of the opinion—how high too 


an ephemeral essay. 


the praise—that “he is the first writer of | 


purely Cisatlantic origin and edueation | 


who succeeded in establishing a high 
and undisputed reputation founded en- 
tirelv on literary talent and success. 


C.R. 


ana 





CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 429. 


Mr. Leigh, of Chesterfield. began with a 
minute detail of the taxes on land, and the 
number of tax-paying inhabitants, in each 
of the four great divisons of the state, with 
the average sum paid by each individual of 
the several taxes on lands, slaves, horses 
and carriages, by which it appeared that 


for every dollar, paid by each individual of | 


the country west of the Blue Ridge three 
dollars and twenty-four cents, were paid 
by the country east, per head. ‘The cattle 
tax, which had laid 
war, with a view of making the west bear 
a greater proportion of the burthen of tax- 
ation, had been paid equally by the east and 
the west; 
numbers. 


been 


according to their respective 
In the extraordinary taxes on 
furniture, stamps, professions &c. laid in 


1815, the east had paid $3. 50 for each | 


dollar paid by the west, per head. 

From this comparison it appeared that 
the people of the east were the principal 
holders of slaves, which was at once a con- 
venient subject of taxation, and a delicate 
one of legislation—that it would be diffi- 
cult to devise a tax in which the east 
would not pay as much as the west—and 
as to ordinary taxes, the east paid several 
times as much. This fact explained why 
the west had never been oppressed, and 
furnished the most ample security for the 
future. It would also accouni, he said, 
for the comparative unwillingness of the 


| improvement. 





during the Inte | 





east to pay taxes for internal 
“ No one” he remarked, 
“could be so green or so mellow,” as to 
expect that the present inequality of taxa- 
tion would be corrected by transferring the 
power to the west—on the contrary, the 
passion in the west for internal improve- 
ment had mainly contributed to the call 
of this convention—and another favorite 
object of its movers was to overturn the 
doctrine of state rights. 

He then asked if the west should have 
the power of granting three dollars of the 
money of the east, for every dollar they 
gave of their own, and that too, “for pur- 
poses in which those who pay the most, 
have little or no interest, and those who, 
pay the least, must have a great and direct 
interest.?” 

He agreed with Mr. Morris that the 
present contest was similar in principle to 
that which took place between our ances- 
tors and Great Britain, and he drew a par- 
rallel between the two cases. “ Hesaid he 
had foreseen and foretold the present con- 
flict and looked to its consequences with 
the horror he now felt; but much as he 
deprecated the dismemberment of the state, 
he would avow that the “preservation of 
the commonwealth in its integrity was 
only the second wish of his heart; his first 
Was to preserve it entire under certain con- 
ditions of fairness and justice. 

He said that the attempt to divorce 
power from property was impracticable ; for 
soon or late either “ property will purchase 
power, or power will take property.” And 
in cither way, there would be an end of 
free government. ‘These positions had been 
established by all history ; and men were 
every where the same. He thought that 
over property to num- 
bers alone, could not be reconciled with 
the fundamental principles of representa- 
tive government. He referred to the Eng- 
lish House of Commons to show that Eng- 
land, which he maintained to be a free 
country, owed its liberty, to the exclusive 
right possessed by the Commons of giving 
or withholding theirown money. He then 
contrasted the liberty of England with that 
which existed in France during the revolu- 
tion, and said that the peculiar advantage 
of representative government was, * that it 
‘held government absolutely dependent on 
individual property’—that it gives the own- 
ers of property aninterest to watch the go- 


to give the power 
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vernment, that it puts the purse strings in 
the hands of its owners.”’ 

He said that the resolution of the com- 
mittee (for the white basis) proposed “to 
give full representation to the labour of the 
west with an exemption from taxation,” 
while it subjected the labour of the east to 
taxation without representation, as slaves in 
the east, to a certain extent, filled the pla- 
ces of the peasants of the west—and would 
do so yet further hereafter—he admitted 
there never could be any comparison be- 


tweenthem asto moral or intellectual worth, | 


but urged that those who are consigned to 
daily labor, never would or could take a 
part in political affairs ; the consequence of 
which would be to increase the representa- 
tion of the men of property of the west. 

He referred to the precedent relied on in 
the act of 1816, for equalizing the senate, 
and distinguished between that branch and 
the “ tax-giving branch” of the legislature ; 
and moreover, that that bill was passed to 
prevent the call of a convention. He said 
as what the west had obtained then, had 
not satisfied them, neither would they re- 
main contented hereafter, under any checks 
or guarantees, if they succeeded in their 
present object, but would get up another 
convention “to cut the knot.”? As to the 
argument drawn from natural rights, he 
said that he could not conceive “ any natu- 
ral right of man as contra-distinguished 
from conventional right—the very word 
right being a word of relation, and imply- 
ing some society.” But he cared not what 
system of rights was relied on, provided 
only it was admitted that a man was enti- 
tled to the property he has earned or in- 
herited. 

He then examined and answered the ob- 
jections, to the validity of the constitution 
of 1776, as being framed by the ordinary 
legislature, and by the representatives of 


freeholders only, and said that the objec- 


tions if good would apply to the autho- 
rity of the present convention. He re- 
ferred to the Bill of Rights to show that 
property was regarded as equally sacred 
with life and liberty, and shewed that 
there was not any inconsistency between 
that instrument and the constitution, as 
had been alleged. He next referred to 
the constitutions of the other states to show 
that all of them had, in some particular, 
departed from the principle of representa- 
tion now contended for. Le 


asked if 


YRARY MUSEUM, AND 


—— 
| there was more aristocracy in allowing a 
| representation on property in Virginia, 
| than in allowing it on three fifths of the 
| slaves in the federal constitution ; and said 
that the same security which the southern 
states had required of the northern, the 
people of the east had a right to demand 
of the west, a security which experience 
had shown not more than adequate—not 
| adequate to its purpose 
Nov. 4, Mr Leigh gavea history of the 


provision which regards five slaves as 
| equal to three free persons, and showed 
that the northern and southern states had 
| changed sides, the former insisting on it 
when the question was taxation, and the 
latter when it was representation ; in both 
instances, each party contending for their 
interests, as men always will do; and he 
said that a representation founded on fed- 
eral numbers, would be the same in Vir- 
giuia as if founded on the compound basis 
of taxation and white population. — If the 
provision for counting three fifths of the 





slaves be regarded as a compromise, then 
reasons existed for a similar 
compromise here. He referred to the fed- 
eralist to show that the author considered 
property as well as persons entitled to re- 
presentation, and recognized the propriety 
of allowing a representation for slave la- 
bour. 

He denied that by fixing representa- 
tion on the compound basis the power 
of the west would always be inferior 
to that of the east—said such a supposi- 
tion was inconsistent with the more rapid 


the same 





increase of population in the west—and 
when they were fairly entitled to it by 
bearing a greater share of taxation, he 
had no objection to it, as there would 
then be a community of interests. He 
regarded a reliance on the forbearance 
of the west, their moral sense, as unwar- 
ranted by all experience,—they could 
not be expected to be different from other 
men, and be always proof against contii- 
ual temptation to abuse their power. 
He here dilated on the symptoms ol a 
decrease of political purity, exhibited by 
the increased desire for public office, and 
the state of the public press. 

He spoke of the guarantees offered to 
the east against oppressive taxation, parll- 
cularly in a resolution offered by Mr. Fitz- 












re 
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« 
hugh, requiring all taxes on property to be 
ad valorem, which plan, he said, would 
still subject the east to pay three dollars 
for one paid by the west. 

Mr. Fitzhugh explained—that the ob- 
ject of that resolution had been to guard 


slave property against an under weight of | 
| holders in their authority. 


taxation. Mr. Leigh replied that he had 
shown, that whatever species of property 
was taxed, the chief burthen of it would 
be paid by the east. He then adverted 
to Mr. Fitzhugh’s second resolution re- 
quiring appropri itions to canals and roads, 


to be made by two thirds of the legisla- | 


ture, asked whether it did not admit the 


proposed plan of representation to be un- | 


fair, and said that a similar provision in 
the constitution of New York had been 


defeated by what had been ealled log roll- | 


ing. He next examined Mr. Monroe’s 
plan of compromise (representation on 
the compound basis in the senate,) and 
he maintained that the senate could not 
lonr resist the determined wish of the 
house of delegates, aided as it would be 


by the ery of aristocracy and by its power 


appointing to office—and lastly he said, 


ifan efficient guarantee could be devised, 


there could be no security that it would | 


be permanent, as another Convention 
may be called to defeat it. 


Mr. L. said oppressive taxation was | 


not the only evil to be dreaded: there 
might be unjust legislation too. He spoke 


of the incompetency of any other than | 
|son of which the first 


slave holders to legislate for slaves, and 
of the contrary persuasion commonly en- 
tertained by non slave holders. Some 
reference being made to Mr. Naylor and 
Mr. Monroe on the subject of slavery, 
explanations were made by them—the lat- 
ter disclaiming the right of the General 
Government to aid in emancipation, ex- 
cept at the instance of the state. Mr. 
Leigh denied the power to aid atall. He 
concluded with a caution against pushing 
any principle, however good, to an ex- 
treme, “that hberty itself was only a 
means, the end was happiness.” 

Mr. Monroe again explained. He 
said on the subject of extending the right 
of suffrage, his mind was not made up in 
1816; but since he had reflected on the 


}of making property t 


| whole property an it 


differences of circumstances in this coun- 
try and in France, or even Eng!and, he 
| had become favorable to the extension. 


As to the slaves, the states not holding 


them, must never interfere with them un- 
lessinvited ; until they were thus invited, 
it was their interest to support the slave 
He adverted 
to the mischiefs of arraying the slavehold- 
ing and non slave holding states against 
each other, and was “ for moving with 
great caution and circumspection in this 
matter.” 

Mr. Mercer of Loudon, denied that 
the friends of the 
new and impracticable doctrines. He 
noticed the gross inequality between the 


county he represented and the county of 


‘ white basis asserted 


Warwick, the former paying twenty times 
as much into the treasury as the latter, and 


| having twenty six times the white popu- 


letion, but having no more weight in the 
He denied that 
the interests of enternal unprovement had 


General Government. 


| produced this Convention, with a view of 


influencing the constitutional doctrines of 
Virginia : 
the General Government had never been 
entertained until 1817. He then stated 
the causes of discontent towards the can- 


as doubts about the power of 


} 


I stitution, which had made a mojority of 


the people seek achange. ‘These were, 
the gross inequality of representation ; 
the increasing disproportion between the 
Senate and House of Delegates, by rea- 
House was no 
longer a check—the increased expense 
of the legislative department—the Exe- 
cutive council—and the unreasonable re- 
He de- 
nied that political considerations have had 
any agency in bringing about the Con- 


striction of the right of suffrage. 


vention. 
He spoke of the difficulties in practice 


he basis of repre- 


| sentation—unless regard was had to the 


dividual possessed, 


|} or his wealth; and said that such a pro- 


position had never been made _ before in 
America, except in South Carolina. He 
insisted that wealth furnished an inferior 
foundation for political power than wis- 
dom, virtue, age, and that “the dominion 
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of wealth was the last” to whieh he would | 
“ ever bow his neck.” If there were no 
other objection to the basis of we 
instability would be sufficient. He he 
noticed the depreciation whtch the tan 1 
and slaves of Virginia had uudergone 
since 1817, referring to documents and | 
facts. 

But if wealth had the requisite stabil- 
iry, it would not furnish a fair rule of | 
taxation, both from the practical difficul- 
ty of taxing incomes, and from the con- 


a's 
Utli, Its | 


| 
flicting power of taxation in the Gene- | 
| 
| 


ral Government. By way of showing 
the difficulty of devising any ‘ equitable 
or stable” plan of repesentation, from the 
combination of taxes and numbers, be 
referred to the constitution of South Ca- 


rolina—and shewed that upon the same | 
| * controversial” 


principle that Charleston was entitled to 
fifteen members, (the amot 

paid) the cities of Philadelphia and New 
York would have a right to govern their 
respective states. 
the plan was, that taxes might be conti- 
nued for the sake of power, when they 
were no longer required, as is the case in 
Maryland. He then gave an historical 
sketch of the taxes in Virgiuia from 1756, 
to shew how they varied, both as to ob- 
jects and amount; and argued that to 
make taxes the basis would be to place 
the distrtbution of power among the sev- 
eral parts of the state, under the control 
of the general government, in the exer- 
cise of the powers whicu the Constitution 
has given it. 

Nov. 5th. Mr. Mereer resumed the 
subject. He went, at soine length, into 
the history of the rule of counting three 
fifths of the slaves, to shew, that it did 
not make one of the articles of the old 
confederation, but was only an amend- 
ment recommended by Congress to the 
states—that it was warmly contested i 
the federal Convention, and that Virginia 
voted against the proposition to count all 
He said however slaves may 


the slaves. 
be regarded else 2 


regarded as “ property, and property on- 
ly ;” and that if a different principle pre- 
vailed in the Constitution of the U.S. it 
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e| perty, as the 


int of taxes it | 


Another objection to | 


vhere, here they were 





was the effect of a compromise among 
sovereign states; and had cease ed to af- 
ford any security to thut species of pro- 
slave holdi 1 states had bat 


91 members out of 213. He mnintaip- 


| ed that this question could not effect our 


right to a representation in Congress for 
three filths of our slaves, that other slave 
holding states had manifested no such 
fear, as they had not regarded it in their 
constitutions—and we held by our solemn 
compact with the other which 
could not be amended without the consent 
He show- 


states, 


of some slave holding states. 


| ed that this security would be permanent, 


by any changes that the addition of fu- 
ture states may produce. 

He nextreferred to the 54th No. ef the 
Federalist, after premising that it) was 
its character, and of 
less authority on that account, he cited 
| several passages to show the author mere- 
| ly defended the policy of the rule 

three-fifths, and not its justice. 

Mr. Leigh here inquired who was the 
| author of that No. of the Federalist, and 
Mr. Mereer having answered Mr. Ham- 
ilton, and Mr. Doddridge, Mr. Jay—Mr. 
Madison rose and said it was written by 
neither, but “by the third person con- 
nected with that work.” 

Mr. Mercer then proceeded to make 
other quotations from the same work to 
show that the right of a majority to go- 
vern was recognized, and that numbers 
furnished no just rule for tavation; though 
they did for representation. 

He proceeded to notice the inequality 
of representat ion by counties, and show- 
ed that the delegates from 54 counties 
(being a majority of the whole number) 
represente >d but 180,000 of the 603,000 
white inhabitants of the state. He said 
the inequality was no greater in this state 
than any other, by reason of the greater 
difference in the population of the sever ral 
counties As the evil had been correct- 
ed in the S 
ought to be corrected in the house ol 
delegates. 

[a considering the white population as 
the proper basis, he said it did not differ 
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naturally from the one proposed by Genl. 
Taylor; that is the qualified voters, ex- 
cept that to ascertain the latter would be 
a work of great time, expense and labor, 
in support of which positions he referred 
to the census and other statistical docu- 
ments, and from them deduced that ihe 
proposition between the present numbers 
and white population was the same on 
each side of the Blue Rdge. 


He examined at great length the princi- | 


ples of natural law, to prove the right of 


a majority to govern in a state of society, 
and referred to the constitutions of seve- 
ral states for a recognition both of the 
principle and the influence from it. He 
also referred to the bill of rizhts of Vir- 
ginia, Which he considered to be of a 
higher authority than the Constitution, in 
points in which they were not reconcila- 


ble. 


The causes of the American revolu- | 
ton were next noticed for the purpose of ! 
| referred to the school systems of New 


shewing the difference between that con- 


troversy and the present. He denied } 


too that the history of the House of Com- | 


mons could throw any light on the sub- 


ject. He denied also that there had | 
| terest ? He then defended the people of 
| the west from the imputation of not wil- 


been inequality of taxation, to the injury 
of the slaveholder, in proof of which, he 


compared the fross amount of taxes on } 
land, horses and slaves with the gross | 


amount of their values in the state, and 
further relied on the prodts from the la- 
bor of slaves, as well as from their in- 
crease. But although no injustice had 
hitherto been done to the slave holders, 
he was willing to give them a guarantee 
against future oppression, by a provision 
in the Constitution that no tax should ev- 
er be laid on slaves without another, in 
agiven proportion, on lands and horses. 
This, he said, would afford a far better 
security than that given by the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. in the appointment of di- 
rect taxes—and although, it would be 
but a paper guarantee, yet what other 
lave we, he asked, ‘ for our lives and 
our liberty—for the trial by jury—the 
habeas corpus &c.” 

He averred that no basis of represen- 
tation that could be formed would transfer 





the power from the slave holding popu- 
lation in Jess than twenty years—said the 
fears of the east were inaginary—but 


} 


lthat the west had more ground for ap- 


prebension. In support of this, he 


ireferred toa law ot 1756 concerning 


military defence, which degraded the 


| non-freeholders to the level of the slave, 
—and to the present road laws, which 


exempts the owner of two slaves from 
working on them: and to the poll tax for 
the s Ipport of the poor. He said that 
many had reasoned as if the protection 


| of property was the sole end of legisla- 
} tion. He adverted to the other import- 
| ait objects of Government—the right of 


persons—nilitary duties—the administra- 


| tion of justice—the facility of intercourse, 
|} and the education of youth. — In speak- 


ing of the James River canal, he denied 


| that it was a western measure, and in- 


sisted on its irrelevancy. He defended 
the bill for the education of the poor, 


York and Connecticut to show at how 
little expence this national benefit may be 


attaingd—and asked if this could be re- 
garded as a mere western or eastern in- 


lingly bearing their full share of the tax- 
es and military service of the last war, 
by details of facts that had fallen under 
his own observation; and he insisted that 
if the burthens of the east were the hea- 
viest in peace, those of the west were the 
heaviest in war. “ But why, he asked, 
disigure a commonwealth so fitted for 
union, by odious lines of discrimination, 
founded on imaginary diversities of inter- 
ests ?” 

If local interests were to be regarded 
in a distribution of political power, not 
merely four divisions, but forty must be 
made. He concluded by contrasting 
the present decayed and disolate state of 
lower Virginia, with its former prosperity, 
and said, ‘shall we do nothing to 
restore this once lovely land? There 
was a time when the sun in his course 
shone on none so fair.” 
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CHINESE WORSHIP OF PARENTS. 





In the Transactions of the Missionary 
Society for October 1827, is the journal 
of a Mr. Medburst, a missionary of Ba- 
tavia, containing the following passage, 
which will afford a useful lesson to all 
those of every denomination, who consi- 
des that their particular form of belief 
can possess, in itself, points so striking as 
to come home to the hearts of all who 
may hear it. 

“« Visited the China Camp, where I was for a 
considerable time enagaged in a conversation 
respecting some of the Chinese superstitions, 
particularly the worship of deceased parents, in- 
sisting that God alone was entitled to worship 
and adoration, and that our parents or progeni- 
tors, however much they mirht elaim our love 
or respect, could not be made the objects of our 
worship without sin against God. They urged 
the precept of Confucius, which says that pa- 
rents, when alive, must be served with proprie- 
ty, and when dead must be suitably buried, and 
sacrificed to, according te their rank, which pre- 
cept seemed to consider parents entitlea to wor- 
ship. They asked what duties christians per- 
formed in reference to their parents. I told them 
that while alive we were bound to love and ho- 
nor them, and to do all in our power to render 
their lives comfortable and their deaths happy ; 
when dead to bury them with all possible re- 
spect and decency, and ever to remember and 
observe their wood advice ; but that, as to sacri- 
fices and worship, we dare not render them any 
such homage, because worship is due to God 
only,and we are not to take our parents and 
make Gods of them. “ Then,” said they,‘ yeu 
are unfilial.’”’ You serve your parents when 
alive but whon dead think no more about them. 
I said there was a medium to be observed be- 
tween entirely discarding them from our minds 
on the one hand and elevatiny them to the rank 
of Gods on the other. But said they if Confuci- 
us has enjoined it we must obey» “ Not” I replied 
‘if one greater than Confucius has forbidden 
it; and when we hear God expressly forbidding 
such practices, we dare not venture to engage in 
them. How do you know, rejoined they that 
Have you ever heard 


At Mount 


Sinai said I he declared his will by an audible 


God has prohibite | it? 


God express his disapprobation of it ? 


voice from heaven, and in that will it is forbid- 
den to worship any other God before him, 
whether our parents, or ancestors, or any one 


else. Well said they, youhave your way, and 








we have ours—a way that has been followed for 
thousands of years, and by millions of people— 
and therefore we cannot alter it ; it is of no use 
to talk to us on the subject. I said that, whether 
it would be of use or not, I must do my duty in 
endeavouring to point out to them the rioht 
way, it was with them to receive or reject it, as 
they chose. So, said they, since you do not be. 
lieve the sayings of Confucius, we have nothing 
more to say, all your arguments are vain ; before, 
we thought something of you, but now, since you 
argue against the worship of parents. which is 
the highest duty ot filial piety, you bring man 
down to the Jevel of the brutes, and show them 
I replied, that I 


that as yet you know nothing. 
neither objected to Confucius, nor to filial piety 
but that filial piety by no means required us to 


deify our parents.’ 








SONNET. 

I saw her glowing cheek, her sparkling eye, 
Her form bent forward and her heaving breast, 
I felt her heart's quick throbbings, as | pressd 

To mine her burning lips of roseate dve ; 

I breath’d her breath’s ambrosia in the sigh, 
Which told she too was so supremely bless‘d 
As ne'er has been, nor will be e’er express'd. 

That thrill of Heav’n! oh love! oh extacy! 
’Tis melted now to tenderness, ah ine ! 

Was’t but a dream ?—Well let it pass—e’en so 
Not more unreal than ten thousand be 

That meet our watching waking, sight, and 

show, 
Like sun—lit clouds sbove a stormy sea. 

Without such visions could we dwell below ? 

D.C.7 











UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
John Tayloe Lomax Esq., Professor of Law in 
this University, has been appointed, by the Le- 
gislature, a Judge of the General Court for the 


third Circuit. 
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